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Elizabeth Blackwell, M. D. 


For whom the Elizabeth Blackwell Chair of Anatomy in the London School 
of Medicine for Women will be endowed in memory of her pioneer work in 
opening the medical profession to women. 
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For Women in Business — 
NDER the chairmanship of Lady 
Rhondda, a member of the Interna- 
tional Advisory Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, a committee of business 
and university women has been formed in 
England to place before university women 


- the possibilities and advantages of a busi- 


ness career, and to place before the busi- 
ness world the advantages and possibili- 
ties of employing university women. The 
committee has issued a pamphlet, entitled 
“Ig the University Trained Woman Worth 
Employing?” which it has circulated 
widely among employers, both in the in- 
dustrial and the commercial world. 


Members of the committee are about — 


equally divided between women educators 


and business women. It contains, among 


the educators, such women as the princi- 
pals of seven of the most important 
women’s colleges, and among the business 
women, three active company directors; 


two advertising managers, one of them ~ 
being Jean Lyon of Punch, said to be the 


most successful advertising medium in 
the world; an editor; a laundry proprie- 
tor; and an incorporated accountant. 


Given the opportunity, the university 


trained woman can come into the business 
world to stay, says the Womaw’s Leader, 
organ of the National Union of Societies 


- for Equal Citizenship, in its issue of July 
16, “on one condition—that she becomes 


sufficiently interested in her job to stick 


to it after marriage, in spite of the unre- 


lenting social pressure which will be ap- 
plied to her dislodgement. One efficient 
business woman whose career survives 
marriage is worth to the cause half a 
dozen equally efficient women who choose 
the easier path of spinsterhood. For at 
the back of all the prejudice and jealousy 


and outworn convention which at present 


deprive women of business opportunity, is 
a perfectly rational belief in the imperma- 
nence of their interest and the precarious- 
ness of their service.” 


Should Not Work”’ 


NGLAND understands the pronounce- 

ments of American men that labor is 

not for women. “Big Ben,” who runs the 

column, “In the Tideway,” in Time and 

Tide, the weekly journal of opinion pub- 

lished by the Six Point Group of Great 
Britain, says: 

“There is a town in America, and in 
that town there is a judge of the name of 
Morgan, who is reported as making the 
quaint remark, ‘I do not think women 
should work.’ 
salaries,’ 9 


He surely meant ‘for 


Feminist Notes 


Turkish Girls Enter Careers 
WENTY-TWO of the twenty- three 
graduates of Constantinople Woman’s 

College this summer are going to work 

outside of home or harem, Kathryn Newell 

Adams, president, reports on arriving in 

this country for a vacation. 

One of them, a Turkish girl, will study 
public health nursing at the Ford Hospi- 
tal in Detroit, Michigan; another will 
have charge of dietetics at the social set- 
tlement house being opened in Sofia, Bul- 
garia, the first in that country. Others 


are taking secretarial and teaching posi- 7 


tions. 

This is all evidence of a desire for eco- 
nomic independence, Miss Adams says, 
and it shows a change in the economic 
position of woman so revolutionary that 
it makes this country appear static. 


Swiss Women Seek Full Franchise — 
TTOMEN in Switzerland are seeking 
to obtain full enfranchisement can- 
ton by canton rather than by any national 
legislation, according to Emilie Gourd, 
editor of Le Mouvement Feministe, official 
organ of the national alliance of Swiss 


Feminist organizations. 


Women in Switzerland are now per- 


tnitted to vote only in certain municipali- 


ties on questions — and 


| Woman Export Manager 


TARTING eleven years ago as a cine 


in the export department of a large 
_ trade association, Gladys Liggett is now 


export manager of the Three-in-One Oil 
Company. She went from the trade asso- 
ciation to a stenographic position in the 


export department of a textile company. 


After her marriage Miss Liggett retired 


from business for a while, but soon found — 


that life was more interesting if it con- 
tained both work and marriage—and a 
daughter now three years old. She went 
back to her work as assistant export man- 
ager, and a year ago attained her present 


position. She is one of the two women | 


members of the Export Managers’ Club 
of New York City. 


Woman Works F rom Bottom Up 


HEN Mrs. Jacob Bauer, recent 

candidate for Congress from Chi- 
cago, Illinois, retired from the business 
in which she had begun as a typist, it was 
revealed that she had become a multi- 
millionaire. Thus another story of a 
woman’s rise is recorded to match the 


“office boy to president of the company” 
stories. 


Equal Rights | 


Woman Passes Man Pilots’ Medical Test — 
N English woman has just passed ex- — 
actly the same rigorous medical 
examination as that set for male pilots 
who seek to obtain the B. license to carry 
passengers for hire. 

She is Mrs. Elliott-Lynn, not yet 30 
years old, and she gained 44 marks out of. 
a maximum of 50. The average obtained 
by the airman deemed fit enough to be en- 
trusted with passengers is 40 to 50. It is 
a very rigorous medical examination and 
involves standing on one foot for a con-. 
siderable time, holding the breath as long 
as possible, and being examined by many 
different doctors. 

Although the ban on women pilots 
carrying passengers for hire was in prin- 
ciple lifted at the recent meeting of the 
International Air Navigation Commission — 
in Paris, the practical details were left to 
the Medical Sub-Commission in order that 


they might report on a special standard 


for women pilots. This they will not do 
till the next meeting in October. The 
British Air Ministry, however, has for 
some time been making tests on women 
who have offered themselves, and Mrs. 
Elliott-Lynn was summoned by telegram > 
from Leeds (where she was demonstrating 


during a flying week) to submit herself _ 


_ for testing by the male pilots’ standard. 


That she has passed with 44 marks out of 


50 is proof of the fine physique of the 
‘Modern young woman. 


The woman aviator spoke at the ensh 
Political Rights demonstration in Hyde — 
Park on July 3, in which the N ational 


-Woman’s Party participated. 


Co-Education Successful in India 
O-EDUCATION in all standards has 
been in existence for over a year in 


the Byculla High School of the Bombay — 


(India) Education Society. Many at the 


_ outset ridiculed the idea, but the authori- 


ties of the school now report that, judging 
from the results of the first year’s work, 
co-education has been a success both in 
classroom and playground. 

In the Cambridge local examinations 
for 1925 to 1926, the only candidate in the 
Bombay presidency to obtain honors in 
the junior school certificate was a nisi of 
the Byculla High School. 


Chinese Women Doctors 


[.)* NG CHI MOOY of Canton, China, 
& woman surgeon, owns and has 
equipped a large hospital for women and 
children, the Keung Women’s Hospital. 
Dr. Mary Stone has done the same thing 
in Shanghai, and operates a women’s 
clinic and dispensary in the center of the 
city. Dr. Yamei Kin of Peking is an- 
other of China’s pioneer women doctors. 
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Elizabeth 


MERICANS are combining with 
A the English to honor Elizabeth 
™ Blackwell, the first fully qualified 


medical woman in the history of the mod-_ 


ern world, by the endowment of a Chair 
of Anatomy in her honor at the London 
School of Medicine for Women. — 

It is triply suitable that this chair 
should be named for Dr. Blackwell, and 
established in her honor. Not only was 
Elizabeth Blackwell the first woman to 
become fully qualified as a physician, the 
first admitted to a school of medicine in 
America, but she was also the inspiration 
which gave rise to the founding of the 
London School of Medicine for Women, 
the first medical school in the world for 
the exclusive training of women in medi- 
eine, and, furthermore, the Chair of Anat- 
omy is now held by the first woman in 
the world ever to hold a chair in this 
basic branch of medical training—Dr. 
Mary Lucas Keene. 


Whe full endowment of the Elizabeth 


Blackwell Chair of Anatomy will require 
$100,000, which will be contributed by 
America and England. Two other chairs 
will be established at the same time, 
honoring the two Founders of the London 
gehool, Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
and Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake. The other two 


chairs will be Physiology and Pathology. 


Mrs. K. Balfour Duffus, a member of 


the Association of the London School of 


Medicine for Women, brings to America 
the message of the endowment of the 
Chair of Anatomy in the name of Eliza- 
beth Blackwell. The headquarters of the 
endowment fund are located in the Chase 
National Bank, New York City. 


EARLY a century ago, the Blackwell 
family started to America from the 
old English seaport of Bristol. Seven 
weeks later, they arrived in the United 
States. Seventeen years later one of the 
children, then a young woman of 28, re- 
turned to England as the first fully quali- 
fied woman physician in the world... 


Elizabeth Blackwell had grown sip 


womanhood in the South, where she was 
vividly impressed with the need of women 
physicians to help alleviate the sufferings 
of women. Later, in New York City, 
she was shocked into action by the mal- 
practices of a notorious “female physi- 
cian.” There she determined to make the 
term “female physician” a title of honor 
instead of a brand of shame. 

Friends laughed at her determination 
to study medicine, schools refused to ad- 


mit her, and thousands of difficulties faced 


her, while no word of encouragement 
came to her. In 1847 she applied in Phila- 
delphia for medical training. Refused 
there, she went on to New York, where 
her applications were rejected with the 
same blank astonishment. Twelve schools 
in smaller cities in the North refused to 
admit her. 


At last a dramatic and historical event 
occurred. , A letter came to Elizabeth 


- Blackwell from the dean of the medical 


faculty of the University of Geneva, 
Geneva, New York. In it was a resolu- 
tion passed by the entire medical class 


of the college, inviting her to enter. 


This historic document read: 

“Resolved, That one of the radical prin- 
ciples of a Republican Government is the 
universal education of both sexes; that 
to every branch of scientific education the 


door should be open equally to all; that 
the application of Elizabeth Blackwell to 
become a member of our class meets our 


entire approbation; and in extending our 


unanimous invitation we pledge ourselves 


that no conduct of ours shall cause her to 
regret her attendance at this institution.” 


Thus was the door opened through — 


which many eminent women in the United 


States have entered. To the United States, _ 
conceived in liberty, belonged the honor 


of making possible the qualification of 
the pioneer medical woman of modern 
times. From the schools opened through 
her influence, medical women have gone 
to every part of the world. Dr. Black- 


well was qualified at Geneva University 


in 1849. 
Dr. Blackwell then became a citizen 


of the country which had made possible | 


her professional training. Later she and 
her sister, Dr. Emily Blackwell, estab- 
lished in New York City the New York 
Infirmary for Women and Children, which 
has provided and is still performing the 
double service of giving women medical 


_ students clinical training while providing 
a hospital for the benefit of women and 


children. 
But the services of the Blackwell sisters 


were by no means confined to one conti- . 


nent. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell visited 
Europe to continue her studies, and lost 
the sight of one eye while working in a 
Paris hospital. She later returned to 


England to inspire the ardent pioneers 
who were striving there to open the doors 


of the medical profession to women. 


MONG these pioneers was Dr. Mary 
Edith Pechey, one of the first Eng- 
lish women to qualify for the medical 


profession. Her lomg battle for ad- 


ackwell Chair Anatomy 


- mission is typical of what English women 


seeking to enter the profession of medi- 
cine faced then. No English school would 
admit her, although she won high honors 
in chemistry and other premedical studies. 
She tried for admission to the University 
of Edinburgh, and in spite of the fact 
that she qualified for the Hope Scholar- 


ship because of being first in her chemis- 


try class, she was denied the scholarship 
because of her sex. In 1877 she took 
a diploma from the Irish College of Phy- 
sicians, the first British medical school to 
admit a woman. She also obtained the 
M.D. degree from the University of Bern, 
and practiced medicine in Leeds. She 
did notable work in Bombay, India, as 
senior physician for the Kama Hospital 
for Women. Later she returned to Eng- 
land, and worked for the suffrage. 

In, her work in England, Dr. Black- 
well was associated with Dr. Anderson 
and Dr. Jex-Blake, who surmounted al- 


most inconceivable difficulties in estab- 


lishing the London School of Medicine for 
Women, and there she held the first 
lectureship in gynecology. Her inspira- 
tion had much to do with the successful 
achievement of the pioneer work in Eng- 
land. 


~ Fifty-two years ago this school, the first 


for the exclusive purpose of training 
women in medicine, was founded. Now, 
as a jubilee celebration, the alumne of the 


school are raising a $300,000 endowment 
fund to commemorate by future service 
to women the work of these three pioneers. 


1’ announcing the endowment campaign 
the association of the school says: 
“Sufficient money for the endowment 
of one of these chairs had been subscribed — 
when the suggestion came from an Ameri- 
can source of which this announcement 
is the outcome. It was that in the endow- 
ment of the Elizabeth Blackwell Chair 
the citizens of the United States should 
be given an opportunity to pay tribute to 
the great woman whose pioneer work was 
made possible only by the far-sighted jus- 
tice of their forefathers in the middle of 
the last century. 

“Had it not been for the momentous de- 
cision taken by Geneva University it is 


_ probable that Elizabeth Blackwell would 


never have obtained her medical degree; 


had she not done so, it is more than pos- 
gible that the founding of the London 


School of Medicine for Women, which 
opened the way to qualification for women 


of every’ country, would have delayed for 


many years.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women, 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


-Intraduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by SENATOR CHARLES Courris. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Ruth Pickering 


Dr, Caroline Spencer, Colo. 
Amelia Himes Walker, Md. 
Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 


Equal Rights. 


‘Wanted—A Guiding Principle 


HE need of adopting as a basis for legislation a fixed principle such as the 


National Woman’s Party proposes in the Equal Rights Amendment is 


forced home with every examination of laws proposed, and with every effort 
to get information about the construction of laws regarding women. The 
absence of such a principle makes possible diversities and complications 


through laws loosely drawn and variously construed. One interpretation 
prevails today; another, tomorrow. Extraordinary and harrowing do these | 


appear to one who seeks satisfaction in an orderly world. 
Illustrative of the results flowing from the confusion of thought where a 


guiding principle is wanting is the situation of the American married woman 


with regard to her nationality when she marries an alien. How simple it 


would be to declare the status of a married woman to be that of a man or an | 


unmarried woman, with loss of American nationality following only a volun- 
tary renunciation of it. But what do we have? | 
First, there was the period of the Common Law, so called in the absence of 


‘a statute. Women who married aliens before March 2, 1907, were of this 


period. If they lived in this country after marriage they continued to remain 
American citizens and if they went abroad to live in the country of their 


husbands, they also remained American unless they lost their citizenship 


under the terms of.a treaty of naturalization with the husband’s country. 
Most extraordinary, clear as this appears now, it is only within the last few 
years that it has been recognized by the State Department as the law of that 
period, and women who were called aliens a few years ago are now as stoutly 
declared never to have been anything but citizens. | 

Then followed the period of the statutory declaration of March 2, 1907, 
that “any American woman who marries a foreigner shall take the nationality 
of her husband,” thus forcing upon her a nationality not necessarily consented 


to by a choice of a husband, and forcing upon the husband’s country a citizen — 


whom it might choose not to accept. It may well be questioned whether the 
Congress of the United States could thus infringe upon the rights of another 
sovereignty and whether, in the absence of a treaty, a woman acquired the 
citizenship of her husband’s country even though she lost her own. | 


Finally in the present era, since September 22, 1922, we have confusion alee 
yet greater in the provisions of the Cable Act which leave an American woman — 


still American if she marries certain kinds of aliens and lives here, but makes 
her an alien immediately if she marries other kinds of aliens, or after two 
years if she lives in her husband’s country, or after five years if she lives in a 
foreign country other than her husband’s. 


One can scarcely wonder at the vexation and irritation of the masculine — 
minds which have to determine what a married woman’s nationality is. How 


readily the knot would be cut if the basic principle were applied that national- 


_ ity is not to be imposed upon persons, but must rest in their own free will—a 


will to be exercised as freely by a married woman as by any other person. 
Other important subjects of Federal legislation might be mentioned— 
immigration, war veterans, civil service, homestead rights—in which the adop- 
tion of the principle of the equality of men with women would furnish a 
ground for lucid construction as well as for just application of the law. The 
proposed Equal Rights Amendment, which the National Woman’s Party has 


introduced in Congress, expresses a principle greatly needed in the making 


and administering of our laws. 


‘Women Still Wait 


Emma WoO Lb. 


b eoridctecerses August 6, was the birthday of one who gave her life for the 


freedom of women. Nearly ten years ago Inez Milholland asked, “How 
long shall women wait for liberty?” and fainted as the words left her mouth 
on that Los Angeles platform, never to revive. _ 


The suffrage, in the campaign for which she gave the last strength of her 


vibrant youth and the last breath of her brilliant life, has been won. But 
equality and freedom remain only a goal for which to strive. 

Even one of those specific rights for which Inez Milholland fought— 
the Equal Rights of women to determine their citizenship, regardless of 
marriage, a problem which touched Inez Milholland personally, remains unwon. 

Ten years after Inez Milholland’s sacrifice of her life for the freedom of 
women, women still have to ask, “How long?” ) 
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Women for Congress Campaign 


HY this campaign for Women in 
Congress in the year 1926, when 
an Equal Rights Amendment has 
been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States, proposing Equal Rights 
for men and women throughout the 
United States and every place subject to 
its jurisdiction? 

One wonders whether in the early days 


this demand for women in Congress would 


have seemed preposterous to the rank 


and file of Suffragists. In looking back to 


the Equal Rights Convention of 1848, we 


discover that some of the delegates did 


not realize the necessity for political 
equality as expressed in the demand for 
the ballot, preferring to stress equality in 
other departments of life. 


With a more inspired vision the leaders 
saw that without the tool of the ballot, 
achievement of equality in all realms of 
life would be impossible. Therefore, for 
almost seventy-five years, women concen- 
trated on the suffrage, compelled at first 
to work State by State, for lack of polit- 
ical power to place behind the Federal 
Amendment. 


It was not until later, when there were 
approximately six million women voters 
in the pioneer suffrage States, that an 
intensive campaign was made possible for 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment, pro- 
posed by Susan B. Anthony in 1878. — 

After a brilliant campaign under the 
leadership of Alice Paul, the Federal Suf- 


frage Amendment, having been passed by. 


Congress and ratified by thirty-six States, 
became part of the supreme law of the 
land in the autumn of 1920. 


AVING thus made the first step and 
having acquired political power with 

the ballot, women were in a position to en- 
force the further demands for equality 


By Caroline E. Spencer 


(Editor’s Note: Dr. Spencer is chairman of the 


Women for Congress Committee of the Woman’s Party, 
- is a member of the National Council of the party.) 


voiced by the Seneca Falls Convention in 
1848. Hence the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment—“Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction,” 
first introduced in the Senate, December 
10, 1923, by, Senator Charles Curtis, 
and in the House of Representatives. 
December 13, 1923, by Representative 
D. R. Anthony, Jr. 

Today those in the vanguard of the 


‘Equal Rights movement understand that 


in order to secure the passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, it is absolutely necessary to rein- 
force the political power of women who, 
possessing the ballot, can use it to fur- 
ther the amendment, by the election of 
women representatives to Congress who, 


while otherwise qualified for office, will 


also support the amendment. 

This is obvious, because inevitably the 
point of view of women will bring to the 
work for the Equal Rights Amendment 
in Congress an enthusiasm and determin- 
ation which can hardly be expected save 
from the most progressive and far-seeing 
of our men representatives. 

Suffragists know by experience that 
Congressmen quite frequently declared 
support of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment before election, only to allow it, 


in the press of other sounaad to be con- 


signed to oblivion. 


HE National Woman’s Party, there- 


- fore, in 1924, made a splendid cam- 
paign in Pennsylvania for Women in Con- 
gress, which campaign has borne fruit in 
greater general interest and in increased 
political support of the amendment—and 
particularly has borne fruit in rallying 
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women, to the idea of standing together 
in political campaigns back of qualified 


women, regardless of this political affili- 
ation. 


In 1926, in continuation of this Con- 
gressional campaign, the National Coun- 
cil of the Woman’s Party appointed a 
Women - for -Congress Committee, and 
Mabel Vernon and Margaret Whitemore 
made a coast-to-coast tour of the country, 
to encourage the candidacy of women for 
Congress who, being otherwise qualified, 
would support the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. | 

Since then, Alice Adams Fulton of Den- 
ver has announced her candidacy for Con- 
gress from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict. of Colorado, subject to the Demo- 
cratic primaries. At the same time she 
declared her unequivocal support of the 
Equal Rights Amendment, as proposed by 
the National Woman’s Party. The Colo- 
rado State Committee of the Woman’s 
Party thereupon, after being assured that 
Mrs. Fulton is well qualified to represent 
Colorado in Congress, endorsed her can- 
didacy and made public their endorse- 
ment. 

Mrs. Fulton’s candidacy furnishes a 
wonderful opportunity to the Colorado 
Branch of the Woman’s Party to make an 
intensive campaign for the Equal Rights 
Amendment, and to explain the full pur- 
pose of the amendment and the necessity 
of transcending party lines in order to 
support Mrs. Fulton’s candidacy. __ 


HE Colorado Branch is planning to 
obtain the assistance of nationally 
known speakers of the National Woman’s 
Party, confident that such a campaign 
will give tremendous impetus to the pas- 
sage of the amendment. : 
Candidates in other States are under 
consideration, and an account of them 
will be given later. 


Industrial Equality the Congress 


HE official sii of the industrial 

equality resolutions adopted at the 

Paris Congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance has reached 
this country. 

The sessions of the Congress were held 
in the Grand Ampitheatre of the Sor- 
bonne, where, because of the poor acous- 
tics, it was almost impossible to hear any- 
thing. In addition, the different lan- 
guages spoken created confusion, and so 
many meetings were occurring simul- 
taneously that it was almost impossible 
to determine what had been done or to 


By aes Norman Smith 


check up at the time with the Secretary 


of the Congress. 
As there was considerable uncertainty 


in the minds of some of the delegates 
- questioned regarding the lead-poisoning 


resolution, a letter was sent to Helen 
Fraser, chairman of the Committee on 
Like Conditions of Work for Men and 
Women, asking for authentic informa- 
tion. Therefore, my article, “Industrial 
Equality at the Paris Convention,” pub- 
lished in Equat Ricuts on July 10, was 


to have been held in New York until a 
reply could be received from Miss Fraser 
regarding the fate of the resolution passed 
by her committee condemning the lead- 
poisoning convention of the International 
Labor Office. Through a clerical error in 
our New York Headquarters, the article 
was forwarded to Equat Rieuts for pub- 
lication before Miss Fraser’s reply was 
received stating that this resolution was 
never submitted to the Congress, but was 
withdrawn to secure an agreed resolution 
which was carried. 

The resolution as first drafted, and as 
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reported In the July 10 issue of EquaL 
read: 


8. The Congress therefore condemns: 


a. The conventions and recommenda- 
tions prohibiting the night work of women 
in industry (Washington, 1919) and agri- 
culture (Geneva, 1921); but would wel- 
come conventions seeking to minimize 
night work for men and women equally. 

b. The convention concerning the use 
of white lead in painting (Geneva, 1921) 
in that after restricting certain uses of 
white lead in painting for all workers it 
proceeds in Article II practically to ex- 
clude women from the painting industry. 

ce. The recommendation concerning the 
protection of women against lead poison- 
ing (Washington, 1919); and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that this form of poison- 
ing affects disastrously both sexes, may 
cause abortion and stillbirths, or be trans- 
mitted in various forms to offspring, 
whether the male parent or ceatere parent 
is the poisoned person. 


This resolution was not sisanntah to the 
Congress by the committee, but the gen- 
eral resolution was reported and adopted. 


OR the convenience of our readers, we 
reprint fully from the International 
Woman Suffrage News the industrial 
equality resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gress: 
“This Congress, realizing that economic 
necessities and the desire and right of 


women to work and secure for themselves 


the means of life, has made them impor- 
tant and irreplaceable factors in produc- 
tion, and believing that it is essential that 
all avenues of work should be open to 


women, and that the sole consideration 
in regard to work should be the physical 
and intellectual suitability of the workers, 
declares : 


Paes © That education for professions and 
trades should be equally available for 
women as for men. 


“2. That all professions and all posts 
in the Civil Service in all its functions, 
administrative, judicial, and executive, 
should be open to women as to men, and 
that advancement to all higher posts 
should be equally open for both sexes. 


“3. That women should receive the 
Same pay as men for the same work, and 
that the only interpretation of the expres- 
sion ‘Equal Pay for Equal Work’ which 
is acceptable to the Alliance is that men 
and women shall be paid at the same rate, 
whether this be computed by time or by 
piece, in the same occupation or grade. 


“4. That the right to work of all 


women be recognized and 


(a) That no obstacle shall be placed in 
the way of married women who de- 
sire to enter and continue in paid 
work. 


(b) That laws relative to women as 
mothers should be so framed as not 
to handicap them in their economic 
position. 


(c) That no special regulations for 
women’s work different from regu- 
lations for men should be imposed 

.... . 0M women contrary to the wishes of 
the women concerned; and that all 
future regulations should tend to- 
wards equality for men and women. 


“5. This Congress, believing that liabil- 
ity to many forms of industrial disease 
is an individual and not a sex liability, 


Equal Rights 


calls upon the International Labor Office 
to undertake a scientific study of the 
principal industrial diseases with a view 
to recommending such measures as shall 


_ safeguard all workers irrespective of sex 


and such special regulations as shall, if 


necessary, eliminate those individuals, 


male or female, who are found to be spe- 
cially prone to any particular industrial 
disease. 


“6... This Congress further calls upon 
the International Labor Office to use all | 


its influence to induce the Government — 


members of the League of Nations to con- 
form to Article 3 of the League Conven- 
tion creating the International Labor 
organization which concerns the partici- 
pation of women in the national delega- 
tions sent to the International Labor 
Office. 


“7, This Congress urges that legisla- 
tion with regard to pregnancy and ma- 
ternity should be on the lines not of for- 
bidding women to select and continue in 
their own work, but of providing for them 
such economic and physical conditions as 
should make it possible for them to give 
birth to their children in the most favor- 
able conditions. 


“8. This Congress holds that any inter- 
national system of differential legislation 


based on sex, in spite of any temporary 


advantage, may develop into a very real 
tyranny and result in segregation of wom- 
en workers and the imposition of fresh 
handicaps on their capacity as wage- 
earners. 


“It therefore urges upon its anita 
the necessity of careful and detailed scru-. 
tiny of all such proposals with a view to 
immediate and effective action when nec- 


essary.” 


Daily and Weekly Hour Laws for Women 
in the Southern States and Porto Rico 


lation on hours of work of women has 

been extended in several instances to 
include practically every occupation, as 
in Louisiana where, in addition to certain 
named occupations, the list is made all- 
inclusive by adding “any other occupa- 
tion whatsoever,” or in Mississippi by 
adding “any other occupation not here 
enumerated.” In Tennessee any kind of 
establishment where labor is employed or 
machinery used is covered by the law, and 
in Texas every place of employment. 

In this group of States, Alabama, 
Florida, and West Virginia have no laws 
limiting the hours of work of women only, 
but on the other hand, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and North Caro- 


[; the Southern States restrictive legis- 


By Emma Wold, Legislative Secretary of 
the National Woman's Party 


Editorial Note: This is the third part of a summary 
of the State laws relating to the hours of women’s 
work. Summaries of the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States, and of the Central States have ap- 
peared in Equal Rights of July 24 and 31. 


lina have laws applying to all workers, 


men or women, in certain occupations. 

The principle that women may work 
overtime at an increased wage has been 
adopted by some of the States of this 
section. 


Eight-Hour Law for Women Workers in 
Porto Rico 


Porto Rico—8 hours in any natural day. 
48-hour week. 


Overtime—One hour daily when paid 
for double time.. 48-hour week may 
not be exceeded. 

Applies to any lucrative occupation. 
Exceptions: Women over 16 years of 
age employed as telephone operators, 
telegraphers, artists, nurses, domes- 
tics. | 

(Laws of Porto Rico, 1919, 2nd sess., 
No. 73, Sec. 1; adopted 1919.) 


Nine-Hour Law for Women Workers in 
the Southern States 


Arkansas—9 hours in one day. 54-hour 
week and 6-day week. 

Overtime — Canning factories and 

candy factories at rate of time and 
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August 7, 1926 


one-half; may work overtime 90 days. 


Applies to manufacturing, mechan- 
ical or mercantile establishment, 


laundry, express or transportation 


company. Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission may, regulate employment of 
women in hotels and restaurants but 


‘may not allow more than 9 hours. 


Exceptions: Cotton factories, gather- 
ing of fruits and farm products. 
(Digest of Statutes of Ark., 1921, 


Crawford & Moses, Secs. 7102-7112; 


adopted 1915, Act 191; amended 1919, 
Act 275, and 1921, Act 140.) 


Texas—9 hours in one day. 54-hour week. 


Overtime — Laundries, 2 hours; cot- 
ton mills, one hour at double pay; in 
cases of extraordinary emergencies at 
double pay. 

Applies to factory, mine, mill, work- 
shop, mechanical or mercantile estab- 
lishment, laundry, hotel, restaurant, 
rooming house, theater, moving pic- 
ture show, barber shop, telegraph, 
telephone or other office, express or 
transportation company, State insti- 
tution or any other place. 


Exceptions: Stenographers, pharma-— 


cists, telegraph, telephone and mer- 
cantile companies in rural districts 


1084; adopted 1908, Act 301, amended 
1916, Act 177.) 


M ississippi—10 hours in one day. 60- 


hour week. 


Overtime—In case of emergency or 


public necessity. 

Applies to laundry, millinery, dress- 
making store, office, mercantile estab- 
lishment, theater, telegraph or tele- 
phone office or “any other occupation 
not here enumerated.” | 
Exceptions: Domestic servants. 
(Hemingway’s Annotated Miss. Code, 
1917, Recs. 4527, 4529; adopted 1914, 
Ch. 165. 


Virginia—10 hours in one day. 


Overtime—None. 

Applies to factory, workshop, laun- 
dry, mercantile or manufacturing es- 
tablishment. 

Exceptions: Mercantile eatablish- 
ments in towns of less than 2,000, 
country stores. 

(Va. Code, 1924, Sec. 1808; adopted 
for factories and manufacturing, 
1890, Ch. 193, amended to include 
workshops and mercantile establish- 
ments, 1912, Ch. 248; laundries, 1914, 
Ch. 158; re-enacted 1918, Ch. 214.) 
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Applies to cotton and woolen manu- 
facturing establishments engaged in 
manufacture of yarns, cloth, hosiery, 
and other products of merchandise. 
Eeceptions: Mechanics, engineers, 
firemen, watchmen, teamsters, yard 
employees, and clerical force. 


(Session Laws of 8. C., 1922, No. 567; 
adopted 1922.) 


Ten and One-half-Hour Law for Women 
Workers in the Southern States 


Tennessee—101%% hours in one day. 5tT- 
hour week. 
Overtime—None. 
Applies to any workshop or factors, 
i. manufacturing, mills, mechan- 
fea, electrical, mercantile, art and 
laundering establishments, ‘printing, 
telegraph and telephone offices, de- 
partment stores, or any kind of estab- 
lishment where labor is employed or 
machinery used. 
Exceptions: Domestic ‘nervice and 
agricultural pursuits, fruit and — 
table canning. 
(Code of Tenn., Thompson’s Shan- 
non’s, 1918 edition, Secs. 4342a-51, 
4342a-52, 4342a-58, adopted as 10- 


hour day, 58-hour week, 1913, 1st 
extra sess., Ch. 12, amended 1915, 
Chs. 144 and 176.) 


- and cities of less than 3,000. | 
Crimina) Statutes, 1916, Lew for All Employes in the 


Secs, 1451h to 1451m; adopted as 10. Southern States 
hour day, 54-hour week, 1913, Ch. G@eorgia—10-hour day, 60-hour week. 


175; re-enacted as 9-hour day, 54-hour 
week, 1915, Ch. 56.) 


for Wisin Workers in 
the Southern States 


Kentucky—10 hours in one day. 60-hour 


week. 
Overtime—None. 
Applies to laundry, bakery, factory, 
workshop, store, mercantile, manu- 
facturing or mechanical establish- 
ment, hotel, restaurant, telephone ex- 


change or telegraph office. 


(Carroll’s Ky. Statutes, 1922, Sec. 
4866b-2; adopted 1912, Ch. 77.) 


Louisiana—10 hours in one day. 60-hour 


week. 
Overtime—None. 
Applies to mill, factory, mine, pack- 
ing house, manufacturing establish- 
ment, workshop, laundry, millinery 
or dress-making store, mercantile es- 
tablishment, hotel, restaurant, thea- 


_ ter, concert hall, place of amusement 


where intoxicants are made or sold, 
bowling alley, boot-blacking estab- 


lishment, elevator, messenger service - 


or “any other occupation whatso- 
ever.” 

Exceptions: Mercantile establishment 
or store on Saturday night where 
five persons are employed. 


(Constitution and Statutes of La., 


1920 (Ed. by Wolff), V. 2, pp. 1082, 


Overtime—Allowed per day if within 


the weekly limit. Also not to exceed 
10 days annually to make up time 


lost by accident. 

Applies to cotton or woolen manufac- 
turing establishments. 

Eaceptions: Engineers, firemen, 


watchmen, mechanics, teamsters, yard 
employees, clerical force, cleaners, 


repairmen. 


-(Peck’s Anno. Code, 1914, Sec. 3137, 


adopted as 11-hour day, 66-hour week, 
1889, p. 163; 10-hour day, 60-hour 
week, 1911, p. 65.) 


Mississippi—10-hour day, 55-hour week. 


Overtime —30 minutes per day if 
within the weekly limit. 

Applies to mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, or manufacturing establish- 
ment. 


Exceptions: Fruit or vegetable can- 
nery, cases of emergency or where 


public necessity requires. 


(“Annotated Miss. Code” Heming- 


way, 1917, Sec. 4523 as amended 
Sess. Laws, 1924, Ch. 314, adopted 
for manufacturing, 1912, Ch. 157, 
amended 1914, Ch. 169, 1916, Ch. 
239.) 


South Carolina — 10-hour day, 55-hour 


week. 
Overtime—60 hours annually to make 
up time lost by accident or unavoid- 
able cause. 


Eleven-Hour Law for All Employees in 
the Southern States 


North Carolina — 11- int day. 60-hour 
week, 
Overtime by agreement at time and 


one-half for adult male for hours | 


over 60 a week. 

Applies to all factories and manufac- 
turing establishments. 

Exceptions: Engineers, firemen, su- 
perintendents, overseers, section and 


yard hands, office men, watchmen, re- 


pairers of breakdowns. 
(Consolidated Statutes of N. C., 1919, 
Sec. 6554; adopted as a child labor 


law, 66-hour week, 1907, Oh. 463; 


amended to 60-hour week, 1911, Ch. 


85; amended to include adults, 1915, | 


148.) 


Twelve-Hour Law for Women Workers 
in the Southern States 


South Carolina—12 hours not later than 
10 P. M. 60-hour week. 
Overtime—None. 
Applies to mercantile establishments. 
(Code of Laws of 8S. C., 1922, Sec. 
422; adopted 1911, No. 83, amended 
1914, No. 262.) 


| (The final article of the series deals 


with the daily and weekly hour laws for — 


women workers in the Rocky Mountain 
and the Pacific Coast States, and will 
appear in Equat Ricuts on August 14.) 
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Two Million Dollar F 


Treasurer's Report 
EDITH AINGE, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


EOEIPTS collected by National Head- 


quarters, December 7, 1912, to May 


25, 1926, $1,343,603.72, 7 
Contributions, membership receipts and 
other receipts, May 25 to June 24, 1926: 


Mrs. L. S. Houston, Cuba... $5.00 
Per District of Columbia Branch : 
(D. C. Branch retaining one-half) 
Mrs. Mary Z. Allen 50 
Mrs. R, T. Baker | 50 
Mrs. Lucy Barthelme... .50 
Mrs. Nathalie Boynton.... 5.00 
Miss Emma Bryan 50 . 
Mrs. M. M. Brooks... .50 
Miss Blanche M. Brown 
Miss Ellen T. Burden 
Mrs. Augusta Carl.... 
Mrs. Agnes Chase 
Mrs. Florence Clark 
Mrs. Blizabeth May Craig. ; 7 
Mrs. Margaret A. Crowell, , os 
Miss Dell.... 
Mrs. Diekhoff... 
Miss Mary F. Downs.. 
Miss Ellora Basterday ‘ 
Miss Julia BE. Farnham... «ss 
Miss Emily Farnum... 
uby W. Fred.... 
Mrs. Blanche Hammond. 4 
‘Miss Ruth B. 
“Mrs. Charles L. Henry. 
Miss Harriet Holther........ 2 
Mrs. Florence Hoskins ate 
Miss Anna M. Hubard.... 
Miss Marie Kauffman ‘ 
Miss Elizabeth King.... 
Mrs. Antonia. Kral 
Miss Christine Levin... ‘ 
Miss Anita McClure.... 
Mrs. Sara J. McCready. 
Miss Laura McNaught 
Mrs. Cora M. McMullen ; = 
Mrs. Earl G. Marsh.. 
Mrs. Julia B. Mattingly = 
Miss Katherine B. ‘ 
Miss Louise Park = 
Miss Jessie D. Patton.......... 
Miss Marjorie Paul 
Mrs, Ada G. Payne ed 
Miss Clara S. Peetz... ae 
Mrs. Ramona M. Perkins.......... 
Miss Rosetta M. Pierce........ 
Miss Kathryn Shenk.. 
Mrs. Addis H. Snow... 
Mrs. Letitia F. Snow.. ‘ = 
Miss Julia Solomons 
Mrs. Caroline B. Stephens.. 
Mrs. Florence P. Stewart....... = 
Mrs. Elva EB. Thompson 
Mrs. Julia Van Schaick 
Mrs. Richard Wainwright... | 
Miss Agnes M. Waters.. a 
Miss Lillian M. Watkins... 
Mrs. Anna Har A 
Mrs. Blanche M. Enterline.. 
Miss Jane BE. Smith 
Miss Marie H. Siebert 
Mrs, Herbert Brown.. ‘ an 
Mrs. Louise T. Conn... 
Miss Mary T. Doyle... By 
Mrs. Helena Gargat... 
Miss Pauline Hammett.. 
Mrs. Anne Miller. 
Mrs. Jennie T. Davis..... yrs 
Miss Mary G. 
Miss Emma A, | 
Miss Alice Jenkins.... ‘ 
Dr. Sallie B, McLeod... , 50 
Miss Virginia Metz 
Miss Caroline Mytinger...... 
Mary Louise Ogle.. 
Robert Peck.. 
Elizabeth O. Robinson 
Mrs. Adele V. Smith.... = 
Miss Marian Usher... 
Mrs. William Fisher, Md... 
Miss Marie Albinus, Conn.. pe 10.00 
Mrs. J.. B. Chaffee, Calif : 1.00 
alifornia Branc 
(Caltfornia Branch retaining 
Mrs. Stella Wynne Herron 50 
Mrs. W. B. Hamilton pcs 2.50 
Mrs. M. Thygesson .50 
Mrs. Anna L, Peterson... : .50 
Miss Johanna Wolff .50 
Mrs. J. C. Collier . 50 
Dr. Vera Sadicoff Goldman 7 5.00 
Mrs. Mary C. McQuiston........ 5.00 
Mrs, William J. Younger 5.00 
Miss Martha A. Ijame.... 5.00 
Miss Fidelia Jewett 50 
Dr. Lillian J. Martin 50 
Mrs, Julia F. Barnard.... 50 
Mrs. Isabel L. Charles... 50 
Mrs. Henry Peterson.... 5.00 
Miss Edith C. Low 5.00 
Mrs. M. P, Henderson... 50 
Mrs. George A. McGowan 5.00 
Miss Margaret P. Henderson.... .50 
Mrs. W. B. Hamilton.... : 5.00 
Mrs. J. C. Hawver 5.00 
Mrs, Jessie Hanscom 5.00 


Miss Margaret Stover........ 
Per New York City Committee : 
(N. City Committee retaining one-half) 


Mrs. Julia Almira Kimball. 5.00 
Mrs. Alice Fendenthal......... 
Mrs. Maria Blackwell .50 
Mrs. Marion R, Gilson. 


Miss Mabel Law, D, C 10, 
Mrs. Mary Wright Johnson, Va... 2 
Per Colorado Branch : 
(Colorado Branch one-half) 
Miss Hdith Mason..... 1.00 


Miss Myrtle Marsh -50 

Per New Jersey Branch: 
(New Jersey Branch retaining one-half) 

Mrs. Lucy I. Milburn : 5.00 
Mrs. S. R. Goffin, Fla 75.00 
Miss Laurine Goffin, Fla. ; sie 10.00 
Miss Esther B. McLaughlin esis 1.00 
Mrs, Mildred Thanhouser, 40.00 
Mrs. Sophie Meredith, Va.... ‘ 25.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth §. Rogers, N. Y 100.00 


Mrs. Kate B., Mendenhall, Minn ‘ 63.00 
Per Delaware Branch: 
(Delaware Branch retaining one-half) 
Miss Amy Kerschan...... 
Mrs. Alice DuPont Ortiz beastie. .50 
Mrs. Marion Louise 


Mrs. Mary EB. Brown .50 
Miss Florence Garvin .50 
Mrs, Elizabeth B. Stirlith...... .50 
Miss Blanche B. Lockwood.... 
Miss Marie T. Lockwood.... 
Mrs. Anna Allmaras. 
Miss Katherine Dettling an ss 1.00 
Miss Jennie BH. Sooy .50 
Miss Julia Boulden...... .50 
Miss Louise Bayard : .50 


‘Per Maryland Branch : 
(Maryland Branch retaining ven 


Mrs. J. Nichols .50 
Mrs. Fraine .50 
Mrs. Vera L. Lewis.... 
Mrs. H. K. Fowlet...... .50 
Mrs. George McCleary... .50 
Mrs. Elsie O’Donnell : .50 
Mrs. A. Gardnert..... -50 
Mrs. G. Kock .50 
_ Mrs. Rosa Baldwin.. 7 
Mrs. Minnie Rine.. | .50 
Anonymous .... 
Mrs. Vera Levi.... 
Mrs. Almira Sweeten.......... | .50 
Miss Lavinia Dock, Pa 5.00 
Miss Mary Burnham, 22.00 
Miss Ruby A. Black, D.C 10.00 
Miss Mary Dunn, N. J. ses 1.00 
Mrs. Genevieve Merrill Fuller, Mass 10.00 
Mrs. Hloise M. Knapp, 10.00 
Mrs. Susan Lawrence Gehrman, . 10.00 
Miss Laura Berrien, D. C... 20.00 
Mrs, Mary T. Pflaster, _ 3.00 
Miss Emma Wold, D. 10.00 
Mrs. Harvey W. wiley D. 10.00 
Mrs. Mary Kelly Macarty, N. H.................. sie 10.00 
Mrs. George R. Bliss, Ca if 1.00 
Mrs. Charles Hubbard, Calif...... aiken 1.00 
Dr. Genevieve W. Sharkley, | Calif <i 1.00 
Miss Hazel M. Cowan, Calif 1.00 
Mabel A. Burdick, 1.00 
Miss Miriam Edwards, ‘Calif 1.00 
Miss Nona M. Morgan, Calif... 1.00 
Mrs. Joseph P. Drake, Calif...... as 1.00 
Mrs. Lillian M. Hall, Calif 1.00 
Miss Alice Rich, Calif.. 1.00 
Miss Virginia Holbrook, Calif... ; 1.00 
Mrs, Mildred C. Pyle, Calif ‘cash Game 1.00 
Miss Charlotte Ebbetts, 10.00 
Mrs, Beth M. Clerbois, Calif 1.00 
Mrs. M. A. Hurlbut, Calif : 1.00 
Mrs. Evelyn Wainwright, 10.00 
Mrs. Dexter Otey, Va... 50.00 
Miss Jane D. Wise a. oe 
Miss Alice Casey, Va 1.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Kent, Calif ues 25.00» 
Mrs. Gaeta Wold Boyer, 10.00 
Mrs. Bmile Berlime?, D. 100.00 
District of Columbia Branch... 48 
Mrs. M. Zurndorf, Md 1.00 
Mrs. Bertka Helm, 25.00 
Miss Vyvyan Donner, 22.36 
Mrs. John Jay White, N. Y 5.00 — 
Mrs. Lillian Harris Coffin, Calif hina 6.67 
Cash collection in Paris.......... P 9.75 


Printers 


LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS» 
Entrance on Balderston 
BALTIMORE 


THE same OF THE N. W. P. 
(Gilt Bronze Pin) 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Address Orders to 
Estruer B. McLavuGHLIN 
51 East 58rd St. New York City 


Please accompany orders with remittance, remember- 
ing 10 cents exchange on checks. 
Order at least four and sell to your friends. | 
ALL PROFIT GOES TO THE PARTY. 


next election. 


| MAURICE WYMAN 


Equal Rights 

Mrs, Edith B. Newman, 
50-50 buttons 108.46 
Sale of “Jailed for Freedom” 
Sale of ‘1913-1926” leaflets. 1.26 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters............... deisteoiy 443.00 
Telephone receipts ...... 4.25. 
Refunds for electricity, gas, and ares. 2.90 
Refund .. 
Typing and telegram 1.46 


EquaL RIGHTS) 
Sale of literature 
Sale of postage 


bo 


‘Total Receipts of National Headquarters... -$1,741.18 


Per Equal Rights Committee: 
Miss Laura M. Berrien, D. C.......... $10.00 
Dr. D. R. Hooker, Md . 400.00 
Total receipts Equal Rights Committee... 


Total receipts May 25, 1926, to June 
24, 1926. | siti 


Total receipts December 12, 1912, to June 
24, 1926... | 


410.00 


News from the Field 


Both Candidates for Equal Rights 
*LLEN CRUMP, chairman of the Mis- 
sissippi Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party, reports that Theodore G. 
Bilbo, one of the leading candidates for 
Governor of that State, has placed in his 
platform a plank in favor of Equal Rights 
between men and women. -The election of 


_ the present Governor, Henry L. Whitfield, 


is generally attributed to Mississippi 
women, and apparently the power of the 
woman vote is not to be overlooked in the 
Governor Whitfield is an 
avowed advocate of Equal Rights between 


men and women, but his rather numerous 


appointments of women to public posi- 


tions have been mostly 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


$2.00 a Year 


19 West Chase Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


KANSAS WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Topeka, Kansas 
Published in Interest of Women, 
Children and Home. 
By—LILLA DAY MONROE 
$1.00 a Year | 
“Join Our Journal Family Now”’ Adv. 


Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company 


$1,345,754.90. 


Footwear and Hosiery 


Men Women Children 


111 E. Street 
19 W. Lexington Street 


_BALTIMORE, MD. 
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